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could for her in re- 
gard to dress, and if 
‘the girls,’ meaning 
her school-compan- 
ions, had not seen 
her mother wear it, 
they would have con- 
sidered it a hand- 
some dress, It was 
her foolish pride 
which rebelled at 
the idea of their sup- 
posing she was 
obliged to take her 
mother’s clothing for 
new. And yet, she 
was well aware that 
her mother was mak- 
ing no little self-sac- 
rifice in giving it to 
her, for it was a 
dress that she prized 
highly, and had al- 
ways used carefully. 
Mrs. Burton’s in- 
come was small, and 
she practised the strictest economy in all 
her affairs, in order to keep within its limit, 
for she was too honest to incur debt without 
the means of paying, and Alice knew that 
this dress would not be replaced the present 


For the Companion. 
OLD RUTHY’S CLOAE. 
BY ANNA GARDNER, ‘ 

“QO dear, mother, then it won’t be a new | 
dress, after all! I can’t bear to wear old! 
dresses made over as if they were new, 
when they aren’t,” said Alice Burton, ner- 
vously pinching and rubbing a bit of point- 
ed cambric, which she had taken from her 
mother’s work-table. 

“But the material is very nearly as good 
as new,” answered her mother, quietly, ‘‘and 
much nicer than I can afford to purchase for 
you.” 

“[ should rather have a new dress, if it 
is not so nice,” returned Alice in the same 
pettish tones, “Everybody will know this 
is yours, made up for me; and May Wil- 
son laughed at the ribbon on my hat the 
other day,—she said it was the second edi- 
tion, and she wondered what would be the 
third, and all the girls laughed too, I told 
her it was none of her business what my 
ribbon was, but [ could not help crying, and 
so I ran away as fast as I could. ButI do 
wish I could have new things.” 

“Why, Alice, you do have a great many 
new things. It isonly occasionally—if you 
will think a moment, you will renember— 
that I wish you to wear something that I 


have worn. I never make over anything| season, for she had heard her mother say 
that is not perfectly proper for your use. | that she could not spare any thing for new 
I am sorry you should have taken notice of| clothes, until the rent -was paid. 

May’s silly remark. Besides, until now, 1) Now and then as she progressed, Alice 
have supposed my daughter considered me} took up the strip to see how fast it was| 
a better judge of what she should wear, than used; but, generally, she did keep her| 
giddy school-girls can be. In giving you| thoughts (a very hard matter for her, for! 
this dress, 1 thought I was pleasing you.|she was usually apt to let them wander! 
You always admired it very much when I | about as they would,) fixed upon her - 
wore it.” | ployment. So, when it was about half done, 

“OQ yes, because it was yours. I don’t! she raised it for her mother’s inspection. It 
like ao to wear Ace clothing—just | was more neatly and evenly sewed than 
like—like,—” Alice colored in spite of all|Mrs Burton had anticipated, and she said, 
her efforts, at the improper speech she was| smiling kindly, “You have succeeded ad- 
making, and could not finish it. Her mo-|mirably, so far. IL believe I can venture to 
ther looked sadly upon her, and noticing/ talk to you, but you need not answer; [ 
her confusion, did not say anything, but | want you to listen and still pay attention to 
went on with her sewing—the skirt of the your work. I wish to tell you a little 
despised dress. | story :— ; 

For a moment Alice stood rubbing and| ‘‘There was once an old woman who liv- 
twisting the bit of cambric, with a frown | ed alone, in a miserable, tumble-down sort 
upon her usually pleasant features, the very | of a qottagp. . She was poor and sickly, 
picture of discontent. | with no relations in the world, and _very 

At last her mother said, ‘Come, daughter, few friends. How she managed to live as 

she did, year after year, cheerful and hap- 
let me teach you how to cover the cord for | ‘ sand 8 
the sleeves. Hand me the ball and those PY 98 she always heb cyte. aA ob Trips ced 
Now thread a needle with | She never complained, even when she had 
hread from that large spool, and I’ll be- | the rheumatism so badly that she could not 
pr ya han ghi ag py itary | go out to do the little work for the neigh- 
gin it for you, after I have cut this long se r : 

: 1 it down by me,|b0Fs that was her only means of earning 
nea eee ees , he | ber food. Many a time have they found 
and watch re cage oo F arrange “i; with scarcely a morsel of food in the 
tel sat eterite. house, aud she unable even to craw! around, 
and no one to wait upon her. Often, too, in 
causes rhnentghhgae Bel ppetere spats, 1 | the coldest days, they have known her to sit 

“There, you see how it is done,” ssid | by the few embers on her hearth wrapped 
Mrs. Burton, after she had slowly covered |) a. old camlet cloak, trying to keep her 
® fow inches. poor, old, trembling limbs from shivering, 

“Yes ma’am,” replied Alice, with more | and without a murmur, though her hands 
subdued tones, taking the work in her hand. and feet were benumbed and her teeth chat- 
“It is very easy, much easier than hemming, | tered, 

I guess,” she added. 











bits of cambric. 


Alice did as desired without speaking, 


| “ ‘How is it, Ruthy, that you are always 
“It is not very difficult,” said her mother, | 80 happy?’ asked a lady, one winter day ; 
but it needs care, and all your thought, un- | ‘that you are always warm enough, and nev- 
til you get well accustomed to running the \er too hungry, as you say?” 
stitches evenly. So we'll not talk about) «<Q J wrap me up in my cloak,’ she re- 
any thing—except you need my assistance | plied, ‘and then never want any thing more. 
in the sewing—until you have finished that | [t’s a beautiful cloak, a nice cloak! IfI 
strip.” | have eaten the last bit of bread, 1 put it on, 
Alice thought this would be a long time | and think how many there are who haven’t 
‘to remain silent, for the strip of cambric| had any supper at all, and how sweet mine 
seemed nearly a yord in length, but did not | has been. If my wood is almost gone, I 
say so, for she had begun to feel ashamed | wrap it tightly around me and think how 
of her unthankful conduct. She knew that | goon the warm weather is coming, and what 
her mother had always done the best she a delightful summer I had when I could 





for she now saw, 
plainly, she was in 
her right mind. At 
last, after waiting a 
minute, and seeing 
the old woman look 
up very kindly, yet as 
if she felt disappoint- 
ed that she did not 
reply, she ventured 
to guess at the name 
and meaning of the 


cloak. 
“*You do not 
simply mean the cam- 


let cloak you have 
on; that I can see, 
Ruthy, and you said 
it was invisible,’ she 
returned as reply. 
‘So I think it must 
be something be. 
longing to your in- 
ner nature—to your 
soul. 1 see I am 
: right,’ she continued, 
sit at my door and listen to the robins in|#s Ruthy smiled, and folded her brown, 
the fields yonder; and when I get weary|wrinkled hands reverently on her bosom. It 
and sick, [ just put it on and say to myself,|is contentment, is it not?—a habit of re- 
‘Well, well, old Ruthy, you won’t have to|signation and submission that you have ac- 
wear it long; you are going home pretty |quired ?” 
soon, and there you will have no more pain, «Another smile, and the old woman wrap- 
and never get tired. Sometimes my gown ped tighter the camlet cloak about her shiv- 
is wearing out, or is so thithat I begin to ering body. ‘O, yes, I see I am right,’ said 
feel afraid I shall not look decent to go out/ the lady ; ‘and, Ruthy, I believe I must 
to my labor ; but I takedown my cloak and| wear the cloak of contentment, as you say, 
fasten it on tightly, and then, oh, I feel very|a little oftener. The habit that fits me 
comfortable, and I can’t help thinking then| most closely now, is discontent, and I mean 
of that beautiful dress which I hope I shat¥|to take it off, and use my cloak instead. I 
wear when I do get home, That’sa dress,’|believe with you, I shall be happier if I 
she said with great earnestness, ‘that will/do, and make those around me happier 
never wear out and never get soiled or torn. | also.’ 
O, I trust my Fatherin the heavenly home, «Ah! yes, madam; so youwill, so you 


will let me have that white robe! O yes, will,’ replied Ruthy. ‘And then, whatever 
I know he will, for Jesus has prepared it he, the Good Father, sends, wili be just 
for me himself—the beautiful robe of his right for you; and a good many things that 
righteousness. And you too,’ she said to)nis great, kind hand holds ready to give 
ithe lady, ‘you too will want that white robe. you, you will reach up yours to take, if you 
| But besides that, you must have a cloak only keep the cloak on, and you can keep 
like mine to wear here; I think you own thom all folded snugly away under its folds, 
one, but you don’t wear it often enough. I! ypore nobody can see them and nobody get 
judge from the expression of your face and/them. These are my riches. People call 
from your sorrowful voice sometimes. Then) 9 poor, and so I am in earthly wealth, but 
I feel as if I wanted to give you my cloak.|; have folded away, hidden under my cloak, 
But I can’t; everybody must have one of close to my heart, riches that all the world 
\their own, and if they will only wear it) cannot buy ; and when I goto live in my 
every day, they will never be unhappy.’ heavenly howe, I can carry thesetreasures 

“Now the lady thought old Ruthy was/withme, which I could not if they were only 
getting a little unsteady in her reason, for |gold and silver, that most people call wealth. 
the cloak that she had on was a miserable,|So you see I can’t help being happy; even 
\faded, patched, camlet thing, originally in- when some would call me a miserable, suf- 
tended for a man, and what could give it a creature.’ 


\such a wonderful power she could not im-| “The lady never saw old Ruthy again, 
)agine, As she remained silent, trying to | for she died soon after, but she never for- 
solve this puzzle, Ruthy looked up with a got this conversation, and from that day 
bright twinkle in her keen, black eyes, and tried to keep on that cloak of contentment. 
said, Another thing about my cloak I for-'She feels that all the old woman said about 
got. Other people never can see it; so nO}it was true; for she has experienced the 
| matter if it is old and faded, I don’t care, it happiness it had for Ruthy. Shehas met 
is just as comfortable for me; and so long with the afflictions which Ruthy sup 

as it cannot offend their sight, it is all the | were in store for her, but she has also found 
better, because you know I’m not used to that her Heavenly Father’s hand has sent 
fine clothes. So,my dear madam, if you her those imperishable riches too, and while 
wear your cloak all the time, people will'she is thankful for them, she wants all—yes 
not see it, but they will know that you have ‘everybody, especially those near and dear 
it on by the cheerfulness of your heart and to her—to try on this cloak ; because she 
the brightness of your spirits. I hope you mows if they once try it on, they will like 
will take good care of it, and neverlose it, be- it 30 well they will prefer it to the ugly- 
cause if God should see fit to take away your jooking and worse-feeling habit of discon- 
friends and your property, as he has mine, 'tent,” 

you will need it more than any other gar- 


THE YOUNG SAILOR. 














| “Ah! mother,” said Alice, in her eager- 


ment, ©, I should be miserable indeed ross jumping up from her stool ; “you were 
| that lady, I know ; and you do wear the 
“Well, still the lady puzzled on; ‘she cloak of contentment, and you want me to 
|didn’t wish to ask Ruthy what she meant, have it too!” 


without my cloak !’ 





“Yes, yes, my daughter,” answered Mrs. 
Burton, “Then, so slight a matter as 
this new dress made out of old would not 
appear so great a hardship in your eyes.” 

“But isn’t it strange, mother, that when 
we speak of forming good habits, or acquir- 
ing bad habits,” said Alice, “we don’t 
think how the word comes to us, and so be 
more watchful over our conduct ?” 

“No, my dear,” rejoined Mrs. Burton, 
“no more than many other careless ways 
which we have of overlooking and neglect- 
ing common things.” 

“Well, I shall be reminded of Ruth's 
cloak whenever people speak of good habits, 
now; bevause I see that a habit is some- 


thing that belongs to us—similar to a 
dress.” 


“I am glad to hear you say so, Alice. 
But, remember it is not so easily laid aside 
as a dress, though it is a garment of the 
mind and soul. You are fond of nice, hand- 
some dresses—for your body—so you 
should try to get good and lively habits 
for your immortal nature, because these, 
like that, will never, never perish. And I 
think, my dear, that above all other dresses 
—I may call them habits, as you under- 
stand the term—above all other habits you 
must have the cloak of contentment. Learn 
to submit patiently to all the trials God 
sends you. I know you have had some 
rather large and difficult ones to endure, 
and you have borne them bravely. But it 
is the little trials, the ordinary annoyances 
and disappointments (this dress, that you 
must wear as if it were new, for instance,) 
that you have most to guard against. So 
you must wear your cloak all the time—as 
endeavor to—to keep the trials in the right 
place,—that is, out of sight, and as old 
Ruthy said, it is very strange, but it is cer- 
tainly true, my child, these same trials will 
become your greatest blessings—will finally 
bring you that incorruptible wealth which 
earth can neither give nor take away.” 


While Mrs, Burton had been talking, 
Alice gradually became very sober, and at 
last resumed her seat and put the finishing 
stitches to her work. When it was com- 
pleted she took the long cord, and folding 
it up in great loops, seemed thoughtfully 
considering it. 

“So it is done,” said her mother, noticing 
her abstraction, ‘and well done, too,” she 
added, taking the work and examining it. 


“I believe, mother, I shall like this new 
dress, after all,” Alice whispered, blushing 
at her mother’s commendation of the sew- 
ing. “I am sorry I spoke so about it. 
Those little blue flowers on it are very pret- 
ty. And if the girls do say anything about 
it—anything ill-natured, I mean, I'll re- 
member Ruthy’s cloak, and then I shan’t 
care.” 

“That’s right, my daughter; you have 
put on your new cloak of contentment, I 
heen rather, as Ruthy said, the cloak is 
linvisible, but [ know you have it on, from 
| the tones of your voice, and the smile in 
| your eyes.” 





The new dress was soon finished, and 
Alice often said she was never happier 
than when she had permission to wear it, 

‘because the sight of it always recalled the 
story her mother related while she cov- 
,ered that strip of cord. The girls did no- 
| tice that it was an old one of her mother’s, 
| but, when they found she took their teasing 
| patiently, they soon ceased laughing. And 
I am inclined to think, from the number of 
‘friends she gained on account of her ‘good 
disposition, as they said, that she always 
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wore her contentment cloak ever after she 





first heard of it. neath become almost useless.” 
“Next we have the term bastion, sir.” 
eux rose sastce. | \ ||. 94 Seotion te Sptcand of earths general 


Boys who wish to learn, and become dis- 
tinguished in after years, must be willing to 
receive instruction from those who know 
more than themselves. On our first page is 
the picture of a lad who afterwards became 
a great oaval officer, and he ascribed a good 
deal of his success in life to his willingness, 
when a boy, to be taught .by persons who 
had been bred to the sea. One day, while 
amusing himself with sailing his tiny boat 
on a small rivulet, an old tar came along} 
and told him that his boat’s sails were not | 
trimmed aright. Instead of turning a deaf 
ear to the sailor’s remark, he asked him all 
about it, and finally become so interested 
in the hints of the old seaman that he ney- 
er lost sight of the profession until he fairly 
entered on board of a government ship. | 
This is the way toexcel. Self-reliance and | 
self-confidence are good things, but self-con- | 

ceit isa bar to all knowledge. We must 
never feel ourselves above learning even 
from the lowest and most obscure. 











THE FAMILY. 
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For the Companion. 
THE LITTLE PHILOSOPHER. 

“Do you know anything about fortifica- 
tion, uncle ?” 

“It would be strange indeed, Robert, if 1 
did not know something about it.” 

“Yes, but I mean, do youknow enough 
about it to answer questions, as you doabout 
other things ?” 

“I suppose it will not do to put you off 
with the Irishman’s explanation.” 

“What is that, uncle ?” 

“On being asked if he knew what fortifi- 
cation meant, he replied, ‘To be sure I do. 
Don’t two twenty-fications make one forty- 
fication ?” 

“I guess, uncle, he didn’t know much 
about engineering matters.” 

“May be not, Bob. Let Paddy have 
his wit and his humor, and he will leave the 

art of war to other people. But what are 
those questions you wish to ask me?” 


“Why, in reading the papers giving ac- | 
counts of the war, I. meet with terms that [| 
don't understand, and can’t get any one to 


explain to me.” 
«Let me hear some of them, Robert.” 


written downhere. They are ‘embrasure, 


” 
. 


cis 


“I think, Robert, we can muster up 
enough military science to explain these | 
words. Have you ever visited a real fort?” | : 


“No, sir.” 


“Not that I remember.” 
“Then it is all the more difficult to ex 


cemented together so as to resist cannon 


balls. 


through holes made in the walls, after 
very scientific fashion, 
termed embrasures. 


every direction. 


figure of an embrasure.” 

“Ah! I seethat very well. It is like 
angles, or square corners,” 

“Just so, Robert.” 

“Then there is the casement, sir. 
is that like?” 


Wh 


“The casement of a fort is the covering, 
or roof, which is made to protect the gun- 
It is in- 
tended to be of great strength, and is usually 
Much depends upon the 


‘ ners and interior of the fortress. 


formed of stone. 


for should it give way, the batteries be- 


They are also furnished with guns, ‘The old friends of 

of different calibre, which will throw shot| tried to do their duty 
of all sizes, up to a hundred pounds and| vised, they entreated, and they helped him, 
more. Some of these guns are pointed | but all in vain; and so one after another 


These holes are 
They are much wider | being helped. 
on the outside of the wall than on the in- 
side, in order to give the gun more play in 
By placing your two 
wrists nearly together, and turning back 


your hands, in an angle of from thirty to for-| making one more attempt to save him. So 


ty degrees, you will form pretty nearly the | one day, he led the conversation, as though | sent his disciples forward to prepare a jbeen visited during present season, have | with his reply, but Alice had the sure word 


rendered the few early birds about our home | of his promise to abide by, and with it she 
Hunger has driven them. to|¥*® content ; I will deliver thee.” 


ly faced with sods, standing out from the 
angles of the fortress to protect the walls, 
A large heap of earth, well beaten together, 
is found to be very effective in resisting 
eannon balls. There are various kinds of 
bastion, such as a flat bastion, a cut bas- 
tion, a double bastion, &c.” 

“The next word on my list is barbette, 
sir.” 

“This term is used to show the position 
of the guns. Barbette guns are those that 
are planted on the top of the fortification, 
forming the uppermost battery of the fort. 
They are not altogether exposed, but are 
somewhat sheltered by parapets of stone.” 

“What is the glacis of a fort, sir?” 


“The glacis is a sloping bank of earth, 
forming a kind of artificial hill, in front of 
the stone work of a fortress, and run- 

i down with a gradual declivity 


ning 
towards the fieldor plain. The glacis is 


very essential to the strength of a well- 
built fort.” 

“Thank you, uncle, Probably I may 
have some more words for you next week.” 


0 @o-_— 


GIVE AS YOU WOULD TAKE. 


My bairnies dear, when you go out 
With other bairns to play, 
Take heed of every thing you do, 
Of every word you say ; 
From tricky, wee mischievous loons, 
Keep back, my bairns, keep back ; 
And aye to all such usage give 
As you would like to take. 


To twist the mouth and call ill names 
Is surely very bad ; 

Then al) such doings still avoid— 
They’d make your mother sad. 

To shield the weakly from the strong, 
Be neither slow nor slack, 

And aye to all such usage give 
As you would like to take. 


A kindly word, a soothing look, 
Have ready aye for all; 
We are one Maker's handiwork— 
He made us, great and small. 
We're all the children of His care ; 
Oh, then, for His dear sake, 
Be sure such usage then to give 
As you would like to take. 
—Nursery Songs of Scotland. 








“Neighbor, have you ever seena white 
b ad ‘ 


sparrow 
“No,” replied Rackwart ; “the sparrows 
which alight in my fields are all the com- 


mon a aed sort.” 

“That is very probable, too,” rejoined his 
friend. “The habits of the white sparrow 
are peculiar to itself. Only one comes into 
the world every year; and, being so dif- 
ferent from its fellows, the other sparrows 
take a dislike to it, and peck at it when it 
appears among them. For this reason it 
onus its Relcecly in the morning, before the 
rest of the feathered tribe are astir, and 
then goes back to its nest, where it remains 
for the rest of the day.” 

“That is very strange!” exclaimed Ruck- 
wart, “I must reall co and get a sight 
at that sparrow; and, if possible, I will 
catch it, too.” 

On the morning following this conversa- 
tion the farmer rose with the sun, and sal- 
lied forth into his field. He walked around 
his farm, searched his farm-yard in every 
corner, examined the roofs of his garners 
and the trees of his orchards, to see wheth- 
er he could discover any traces of the won- 
derful white sparrow. But the white spar- 
row, to the great disappointment of the 
farmers, would not show itself or stir from 


“one could not even cut ashoe out of it.” 
“And his ears,” said a fourth, “all drag- 
gled and bleeding.” 

“No doubt,” said a fifth, “he hath been 
hanged for thieving !” 

And Jesus heard them, and, looking down 
on the dead creature, he said: ‘Pearls are 
not equal to the whiteness of his teeth.” 

Then the people turned towards him 
with amazement, and said, among them- 
selves—**Who is this? This must be Je- 
sus of Nazareth; for only he could find 
something to pity and approve in a 
dead dog ;” and, being ashamed, they bowed 
their heads before him and went each his 
way. 





SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 


For the Companion. 
THE DEAD BIRD. 


Tt was a pleasant afternoon in the latter 
part of spring. The little birds were pour- 





its imaginary nest! What vexed the farm- 
er, however, still more, was that, although 
the sun stood high in the heavens by the 
time he had completed his round, not one 
of the farm laborers was astir—they, too, 
seemed resolved not to leave their nests. 
Meanwhile, the cattle were bellowing in 
their stalls with hunger, and not a soul was 
near to feed them. 

Herr Ruckwart was reflecting on the dis- 
advantages of this state of things, when 
suddenly he perceived a lad coming out of 
the house, carrying a sack of wheat on his 
shoulders. He seemed to be in great 
haste to get out of the precincts of the 
farm,and Herr Ruckwartsoon perceived that 
his steps were not bent towards the mill, but 
towards a public house, where Casper had un- 
happily alongscoretopay. He hastened after 
the astonished youth, who believed his mas- 
ter to be still in the enjoyment of his morn- 
ing nap, and quickly relieved him of his bur- 
de 


n. 

The farmer next bent his steps to the cow- 
house, and peeping to see whether the white 
sparrow had perchance taken refuge there, 
he discovered to his dismay, that the milk- 
maid was handing a liberal portion of milk 
through the window to her neighbor, to mix 
with her morning cap of coffee. 

“A pretty, sort of housekeeping this is,” 
thought the farmer to himself, as he hast- 
ened to his wife’s apartment and roused her 





THE WHITE SPARROW. 


In the most parts of Germany there pass-|habits. Every thing is going wrong for 
he want of somebody to superintend. 
So far as 1 am concerned,” thought the 


“He that would thrive 
Must the white sparrow see.” 





es current among the people this proverb: 


from her slumbers. ‘As sure as my name 


|ing forth their sweet songs of joy, and all 
| nature appeared fresh and blooming. Mrs, 
; Elwood was seated at an open window, busi- 
|ly engaged in sewing, while her daughter 
|was occupied in restoring to order their 


cosy apartment, 


Suddenly the report of a gun was heard, 
and a wounded bird fell down before the 
window. Annie immediately ran out into 
the yard, where her cousin was standing 
with the dying innocent in her hand. The 
| little songster gasped once or twice, and 
| then fell back dead from the wounds which 
jit had received. With a trembling hand 
jond tearful eye, Annie carried the bird yet 
warm into the house, and a general feeling 
of grief and indignation was caused by its 
appearance. 

‘‘How could any one be so cruel !” was 
the exclamation on all sides. And soft 
hands patted its glossy feathers, and stroked 
its poor little head in sorrowful love. ‘The 
heartless gunner was highly censured, and 
with good reason. How could he shoot 
down this sweet little rover of the woods 





“Look at his torn hide!” said a third, | est summer day would lose half its charm 
without them. 


EMMIR, 


—_-@-——. 


LESSON FROM A THA-KETTLE. 
Boys ought to learn how to use their 


eyes, and when they sce any thingthey can’t 


understand, it is well to study it themselves, 
or ask wiser heads for explanation. These 


boys who know how to use their eyes to 


good purpose are pretty sure to make their 
way in the world, like the boy of whom 
Grant Thorburn tells the following story : 


On a winter’s evening, nearly one hun- 
dred years ago, the tea-board was laid out 
and the window curtains closely drawn in 
the humble parlor of a small house in the 
town of Greenock, in the west of Scotland, 
A tidy, active matrou was bustling about, 
slicing the bread and butter. A blazing 
fire flamed and roared in the grate, and 
curled round the black sides of the tea-ket- 
tle in the midst of the fire; the water 
boiled with a faintly-heard popping sound, 
and a stream of white vapor came whizzi 
out of the spout of the kettle with a shrill, 
cheery hiss. 

As the matron stooped to pour the boil- 
ing fluid in the tea-pot, her son James, a 
boy of twelve summers, sat on a low bench 
in front of the fire. The boy was intently 
gazing at the fire, absorbed in deep contem- 
plations. The boy looked at the kettle and 
the steam, and the mother looked at the 


y 

“Was there ever sich a ne’er-do-weel in 
this world as our Jamie?” was the question 
which almost unconsciously she proposed to 
herself. Mrs. B. stepped in, at this mo- 
ment. Turning to the visitor, Jamie’s 
mother said, 

“Mrs. B., did you ever see the likes of 


|our Jamie? look at him, he’ll sit there for 


hours, staring at the kettle and the steam, 
till ye wad think his een wad come out 0’ 
his head.” 

As he watched the escaping steam, the 
boiling fluid would gather strength and 
raise the lid of the tea-kettle ; as the dream- 
ing boy saw this, he knew the struggle was 
symbolical of intellect warring with the 
elemerts. As he sat gazing in his day- 
dreams, his mother exclaimed, 

“Jamie! sit by your tea; ifI find ye 
staring at the fire again, ye’ll find the weight 
o’ my hand.” 

This anecdote is literally true. James 





and fields, especially in the lovely spring- 
time, when the dear birds have returned 
once more, to gladden our hearts with their 











Watt was born in 1736. This incident oc- 
|eurred when he was in his twelfth year. 
|He was the son of a poor tradesman in 
| Greenock, and prqbably had never read, the 


is Ruckwart,” he exclaimed, in an angry gushing melodies after the long cold win-| spelling book and Bibte excepted. It was 


tone, “there must be an end to these lazy 


»|tion it is intended to convey is not the less | catching the white sparrow !” 


of an old and valued friend. 


| year to year. 


| the produce of his land was not half that it 
‘‘Have you ever seen agood plan of one.” | ought to be; in fact, all his property 


| Was, to use a 





accidentally, to the subject of sparrows, rela- | 
ting many anecdotes of these birds, and ob- | 

a E | serving how greatly they had multiplied of 
funnel, only it is not round, but made with | jate, and how very ious | 


| i i , 
‘easement,’ ‘bastion,’ ‘barbette,’ and igia- | true and important. I will therefore here 


There was an old farmer, with whom 
verything appeared to grow worse from 
is cattle died one by one, and 


err Ruckwart also; Herder! 
to him. They ad- 


He had one friend however, whose heart 
was in the right place, and who was not 
|only a good man, but a very clear-sighted 
one. This friend thought he would not 
give Herr Ruckwart up altogether without 





and men began to observe that Herr Ruck 





called Herr Vowart (Forward). 


| 





ceeded in catching a glimpse of the whit 
sparrow ?” 
The farmer only replied to this questio 





from ruin.” 








A PERSIAN STORY. 


levening at the gates of a certain city, an 


market place. Seeing at the corner 





ing and v 
ag had become. 


om in answer to this observation, and said, 


years been so unproductive.” 





resisting power of this part of the structure rogatory. 


err Ruckwart shook his’ head gravely 


“They are indeed, most destructive crea- 


depredations, that my, harvest has of late | mot the eye of man. 


To this conjecture his old friend made 
no rejoinder ; but after a moment's pause he | «jt 
continued the conversation by another inter- 


er looking at an object on the 
he drew near to see what it might 


by looked on with abhorrence, 
llutes the air.” 


beast offend our sight ?” 


got the white sparrow, and only looked after 
the cattle and his corn fields. Soon every |customed to hang their nests in the same 
thing around him wore a flourishing aspect, | tree for mauy summers, but they were final- 
|ly destroyed by a man who complained that 


In due they took his cherries. But who would |to goto school on Sundays, and that’s quite 


course of time his old friend again came to | begrudge thema few cherries, when they are | - 
very familiar expression, | spend the day with him, and inquired, in a/so useful in destroying the worms and in- 
.| “going to the dogs -” Scarcely a week | humorous tone, “Well, my fine fellow, how | sects, which are very destructive to fruit ? 

: ~~ |passed by that either the tax-gatherer or 
plain even these few terms. Forts or for-| the pawnbroker did not come to his window, 
tresses, are built in a peculiar manner,of huge and, addressing him with a courteous bow, 
blocks of granite, which are fastened and|say, 1 am really very sorry, Herr Ruck- 
| wart, to be compelled to put you to inconve- 


wart (Backward) now well deserved to be 


are you getting on now? have you yet suc- | 


Jesus, says a Persian story, arrived one 


supper, while he himself, intent on doing 
, walked through the streets into th 


|the market, some people gathered togeth-| 


jas a dead. dog, with a halter round his, 
k, b i ‘ : 
tures. For my part, Ihave not the slight- \aregued, Goouh ean, ure was hopping briskly about over the cold snow, 


est doubt that it is mainly owing to their | more abject, © more unclean thing never, 


‘“Faugh !” said one, stopping his nose, 


low twitterings of love to make us feel tha 





| 
- 


n of heaven. 


* \all eager to obtain possession of it. 


Often, in after years, when Herr Ruck-| little creature was very much terrified, and 
| Wart was a prosperous man, respected by | flew from one to another, 


| . . . * . 
|gave him up in despair, declaring with a! neighbors, and beloved by hi i ousieredtt cantincs toe 
. \sigh, that as for poor Ruckwart, there was herr ier revert De well-cevasen | resting plore 


|no use in trying to help him—he was past 


There are laws, both human and divine, 
forbidding the wanton destruction of God’s 


Two beautiful English robins were ac- 


| woods, and deprive them of the pure breath 
A dear little bird once flew 


by a smile, and then, holding out his hand | jnt, hool- here it was i 4 
| nience, but I am ny to do my duty.” | to his old friend, he said, “God bless you, | See icone ett om Tees 


you have saved me and my family | 


A win- 


ter, to build their nests, and with their | b® who first applied steam to any useful 
, Purpose. 


\the welcome days of blue skies, verdant| gg atin 
good farmer to himself, “I will rise every | fields, and blossoming woods and dells are 
The meaning of the proverb is not at day at the same hour I rose this morning, | fast approaching. 

first sight so apparent as that of some oth-|and then I shall get my farm cleared of 
|ers that circulate among us, such as “Early | those who do not intend to do their duty | 
|habits make the man,” and “Honesty is the| properly. Besides, who knows but some | 
“Well, I guess I have a few of them | best policy,” ete. ; but the moral significa-| fine morning or other I may succeed in |feathered creatures, and all tender hearts 
will need no law but that of love and kind- 
Days and weeks passed on. The farmer | ness, 

| relate the story connected with its origin, | adhered to his resolution, but he soon for- 
jeven as I received it myself from the lips 


THE PROMISE. 


As Alice McCarty came out of the gate of 
| the little parsonage, she found herself face to 
| face with her father. J1e had been drinking, 
| as usual, and his features were inflamed with 

heat and anger. 
“Where nave you been ?” he demanded 
roughly. 

“At the minister's Saturday class,” an- 
;swered Alice, 

“What were you doing ?” 

“Study.ng the Bible.” 

“Now, look here, girl! I gave you leave 
jenough. I’m not going to have you wast- 
ing your time inthis way. You can find plen- 
|ty to do at home, without running round to 
the parson’s so often. Now mind!” he ad- 


It is cruel to cage these free rovers of the | 4¢d, raising his right hand threateningly,” 


“you don’t set your feet there again.” 
Alice turned tremblingly away, and with 

ja sinking heart bent her steps homeward. 

|To give up her precious Bible class when 





ately surrounded by a crowd of children, | she was just beginning to feel the value of 
The | the lessons she learned there—Oh ! she could 


jnot do it. When out of her father’s sight, 
| she sat down on the grass and cried, but, in 


as if seeking a/ the midst of her grief, a verse that had been 
dere It was at last captured by in the afternoon’s lesson came to her mind, 
household, he was wont to relate this his- |, pupil, who would have caged it, but for| “Call upon me in the day of trouble; T 


tory of his early life; and thus by degrees, : * will deliver thee and thou shalt glorifj _ 
| the caging pusbed inte:o/provers—“IBe das the intercessions of one of the teachers and gtorily me. 


| would thrive must the white sparrow see.” |the more tender-hearted scholars. 
dow was then opened, and upon regaining) and I know that he wi 


“It is God’s promise,” thought Alice, 
“and he will keep it. I wiédZ call upon him 
ll deliver me.” She 


its liberty, away flew birdie with a swift| knelt in the grass and told her new trouble 


wing, and was soon lost to sight. 


to him who listens to the ery of the humble, 
There was no sound in answer, God did not 


d| The severe storms by which we have speak from the clouds, nor send an angel 


e| 
of’ 


quite tame. 


leisure. 


our very door-stone, where crumbs have 4, 


und, | been frequently thrown to them, and we| (Qn Saturday morning, as she was busy sew- 
It have had the delight of seeing them confid-|ing, her father came in. It was an unusual 
ingly at work upon the precious morsels, |hour for him to be at home, and a rare 


and occasionally flying away with a huge 
And those who stood crumb, which they probabiy discussed at 


Ah, the pretty birds! let us love, cher- 
«How long,” said another, “shall the foal ib, and protect them, esteeming them 


The week passed away. Alice prayed 
ily, and waited in faith for an answer. 


thing to see him with so pale a face. He 
|dropped into the nearest chair and buried 
| his face in his hands. 

“Father, what is the matter ?” exclaimed 
Alice. 

“Peter Hanlan is dead,” he groaned ; 
“killed just ina second. He had taken 


®) my place a moment before, or else it would 


great blessing, and feeling that the loveli-|have been me.” 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


“Qh, father !” said Alice, “I am so thank-| means of undermining his principles, if he 
ful it was not you. I know that Peter was |had not been unusually well trained. 
a Christian.” _ This story is strictly true in every par- 

She said no more; her father remained | ticular. That boy, now a man, living in the 
silent for a long time, and then said, huskily, \city of Albany, in a large and a eee 
‘Alice, 1 guess I'll go with you to church | business, told me the story himself. 
to-morrow; and you needh’t mind what [ 
said about your Bible class—go if you 
like.” 

“Qh, I thank you, father!” said Alice, 





“We can soon build it up again,” they; The brother’s lips were silent, the rebuke | THE HOME MONTHLY, 

both Joy a ‘ | came home to him, aut oe away, he | FOR 1861. 
“Well, do so,” said their mother, “but | muttered, “I never thought of that.” He! ,,- 

now, boys, I am going to be very busy, and | thought of his own aoe, and the loneli- | Edited by Rev. Wa. M. ang ut, Mos. WH. 

I want you to play as quietly as you can. | ness af “Willie” compared with his own) . G. Arey, Mrs, C. H. Gildersleeve. 

I have a letter to write, and I don’t want happy lot. “He has no mother.” Do we ,,A,Pamlly Magazine, in weteh oraee eastees Ste mone, 

you to disturb me.” | think of it when want comes to the orphan | A peautifal steel engraving in each number. 
They promised to be very good, and their and rude words assail him. Has the little ter and orator of Boston, will furalsh a cartes ef artionse for 

mother sat down to her writing-table; but! wanderer no mother to listen to his little ue bya H. Sigourney 

in a little while Willie began to ask ques-| sorrows? Speak gently to him then. raicles entitled, 

tions. 





“PUT BY THAT STICK, MY MAN.” 


Young men would look up to him (Mr. 
George Stephenson) fur advice or assistance 


the well-known and popular 
| ress, of H d, Ct., willfurnish a series of 
articles entitled, “falks With My Own Sex.” In which young 


These two series 


and with a feeling of wondering gratitude | 
she went to her room, to return thanks to 
Him who had not only answered her prayer, 
but given her so much more than she had 
asked, by inclining her father’s heart to lis- 
ten to the words of eternal life. 

It was a precious lesson to Alice. 
Thenceforth in every trial, every grief, she 
carried her sorrows to her Heavenly Fa- 
ther, and, throughout her life, had often cause | 
to “glorify Him who delivered her when 
she called upon him in the day of trouble.” 
—S. S. Visitor. 


gold-headed cane. 


in commencing a professional career. When 
he noted their industry, prudence, and good 


sense, he was always ready, But, hating 
foppery and frippery above all things, he 


would reprove any tendency to this weak- 
ness which he observed in the applicants. 
One day a youth, desirous of becoming an 
engineer, called upon him, flourishing a 
Mr. Stephenson said, 

“Put by-that stick, my man, and thea [ 
will speak to you.” 

To another expensively decorated young 





“Mother, are these blocks all mine, or all 
Charlie’s ?” ; 

“They belong to you both,” said his mo- 
ther. 


hisa tbe little ones?” 

“Certainly not; play with them togeth- 

er.” 
“But, mother, can’t I have these two big 

ones to load my cart?” 


“Be quiet, Willie, you must not talk to | 


me now.” 





DONT TATTLE. 
Children, don’t talk about each other. 


Don’t call one of your school-mates ugly, a Lg hag 
‘“Mayn’t I have all the big ones, and give another stingy, another cross, behind their “* 


backs, It is the meanest sort of sin. Even 
if they are ugly, stingy or cross, it does you 


ladies will reseive their share of attention. 
of articies alone will be worth far more than the subscription 
Fg Te Magazine, to the young ladies and young men ot 
Articles from more than one hundred other good writers 
among whom are 
Kev. B. N. Kirk, D.D., Rev. J. Manning, Rev. A.L. Stone, 
Rev RB. M. Neale, D. D., Prof Joseph 
D., Miss Virginia F. Townsend, Walter Clarance, 


GREAT OFFER. 

Old and New Subscrivers shall receive both The fome 

Montaly aod Hall’s Journal of Health for one year by paying 
4 


| $225 in advance. 


A We consider this Imost w dented offer, b 
no good to repeat it. It makes you love to! tome Monthly liselt contains as much matter as the largest 


tell of faults—it makes you uncharitable— | 
| gets fur two dollar: 


your soul grows smaller—your heart loses 


its generous blood when you tattle about | tecollect the subscription must be paid in advance 
Tell all the yood you kuow about | 


friends. 


Monthly itself contains as much matter as the largest 
two-dollar ne lu this country, and much more than 
most of them offer for that price. Therefore, the subscriber 

‘8 and twenty-five cents, tw agasit.es, 
the regular subscription p:ice of which is three dollars. But 


fTERMS—CASHIN ADVANCE. 


One copy per annum, $2.00 
man he one day suid, But Willie persisted ; he asked question | them, and carry the-sins to your own heart ; Five copies, be 
{ eee “You will, I hope, Mr. , excuse me ; | after question, quarrelled with Charlie for | or else tell them to God, and ask him to Twenty-five copies. per annum, et 
IxeENOR POURED I am a plain-spoken person, and am sorry | the largest blocks, kicked them about the pardon them. hat will be Christ-like, If aydattaesaae rate tor ib greater number ; but ifnot paid ta 
THE 8 , 





John V had been received into a 
house of business, where he expected to re-| 
main many years, acd learn the trade. Be- | 











to see a nice-looking and rather clever young 
man like you distigured with that fine-pat- 
terned waistcoat, und all those chains and 
fang-dangs. 


If {, sir, had bothered my 








floor, and became so noisy and troublesome 
that at length his mother laid down her pen 
and called him to her side. 

“Willie,” said she, “two little boys were 




















anybody says to you, “Oa that Mary Wil- 


lis did such a naughty thing!” call to mind | 4 


some virtue that Mary 


possesses, and hold 
it up to her praise. 


For your own sake 

















nee, $3 WO will be c! 
Numbers lost by mail will be supplied, if seasonably no 
ied. 
Fifty agents wanted at once. 


STONE, RICHARDS & Co. 














ing the youngest boy, it fell to him to sweep | head with such things when at your age, { | playing here just now, and one of them pre-| learn to make this a habit. 11 Cornu, Boston 
: O should not have been where I am now. tended to love his mother very much, a hun- : 
the place out every morning. ne morn- Sasa : hes 
“ERT, ane . dred million of dollars, I believe, but when ig ian IP il 
ing, just as he was finishing his task, and 1 . , 
, ; she asked him to be quiet, that she might For the Companion. TWO WORKS, 
was about pushiog off into the gutter the ‘ § q ’ g 
soraps and dirt watch he had swept out upon — a letter, bye ea his rs love, “MEET ME IN HBAVEN.” VALUABLE TO THE SICK OR WELL. 
the pavement, a gontleman, passing, stooped | OHII4DREN’S COLUMN, [i wea aid not say 20 much at first, but | A cheerful and affectionate litte girl was xt, ua!.mpey exe anaectved rad andappror 
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pore > Sa oe a rt 4 little fellow he remembered his mother’s wishes, and} Lizzie; so joyous and happy that we called | , {st, $2 Lectures ou the Causes, Prevention and Cure of 
, said, » my litt ’ tried to play quietly, as she had asked him| her the light of the household. But just | ¥ivt Qn whe mode of Preserving Health to a Hundred 
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saying, the gentleman passed on rapidly, ut your blue eyes ashamed to answer, but he knew very well | ~ F tor 9 of these diseases. The Prescriptionsalone worth $600. 
and had turned the corner before John could wien eels > a shade. that Charlie had shown the love which he| lier and happier home. But ere she could) Why we grow Old and what Cures Disease ? 
e ‘ M ¢ or yo i . J Y a: » R ¥ : > aad 
recover from his surprise sufficiently to give Out of tne sky : 4 had only talked about. Then his mother | go, she must be made meet for the Saviour’s | 16: pages, 6 engravings. Price, 50 cents. Say which Book you 
any answer. Waiting tu welcome you taught him this text—*If ye love me, keep| service, by entering the school of affliction.| «—3m 
. « 
With what care he examined every par- Here's May and I. my commandments, Many severe lessons had her Heavenly Fa- pike Wild tbbaduhak Fa Sr 
ticle of the rubbish before sweeping it into CARES OF 2 ars ther in reserve for her there. She was soon : 
the gutter, so as to be +: moet! other Violet 7 tut iver 80, A NEW HEART—WHAT Is IVP led to seek her Saviour, and ever after man- Borenca ft ihr fio the aching Cough (a 
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eee > whi 8 4 g » ‘ Under my feet. about a “new heart.” But do they quite! fered much, but not a murmur escaped her PUBLIU SPEAKERS AND SINGERS. 
od, he pat up bis broom, and begen to this Wrapped in your hood of green, understand what the words mean ? ; 5 F of 
what he should do. Sixpences were not Violet, why A teacher once asked s little gurl in her lips. The Saviour was truly her support, | Few are purare of the tmpartance of checking @ Ovagh 2 
thick in Jouu’s pockets. It was rarely that Peep from your earth-door class,-—"Do you think you have a new | Sae would speak of death with great com-| uf weult ital nylronehy, Wucircnt, tot ates 
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For the Companion. 
ANECDOTES OF ANIMALS. 
THE DOG THE MOST COURAGEOUS OF ANIMALS. 


The lion has long been styled the king of 
beasts, but the dog surpasses him in courage, 
which is, or ought to be, a kingly trait. Trav- 
ellers speak with surprise, of the want of cour- 
age and daring evinced by thelion. He seems 
to fear an encounter with man, notwithstand- 
ing his great muscular power, and never bold- 
ly attacks one where the odds are against him, 
unless driven by hunger, or exasperated by 
wounds. Dogs, on the contrary, seem never 
to hesitate. I recollect reading an instance 
in which three or four dogs exhibited wonder- 
ful steadiness and rs 

A lion was coming down the path towards 
their master’s camp, and the men were mak- 
ing hasty preparations to receive him ; he ap- 
proached cautiously, roaring, lashing his flanks 
with his tail, and presenting a most formida- 
ble appearance, when the four dogs sprang 
fearlessly upon him, and though often thrown 
off, and severely injured, they returned in- 
stantly to the attack, and never left him until 
he was slain, although one of their number 
was killed, and all the others more or less in- 
jared. 

‘They seemed,’’ said their master, ‘‘to un- 
derstand that they must keep him at bay until 
we were armed, and generously risked their 
lives to defend ours.’’ 

A friend related an interesting illustration 
of the courage of the dog one evening last win- 
ter. Her residence is at some distance from 
neighbors. One summer afternoon, while re- 
ceiving a visit from a party of friends, she re- 
muined at home alone, to take care of two 
children, one an infant, the other not two 
years older. The windows and doors of the 
room in which she was sitting were thrown 
open to admit the air, and she was rocking 
the babe in its cradle, and holding the other 
little one in her arms, when she chanced to 
look up towards the gate, and saw a vagrant 
coming down the yard to the door. 

The sight of a ragged stroller was by no 
means uncommon, as many of these idle fel- 
lows called for a piece of bread, ora glass of 
milk during the summer; but this man’s as- 
pect was very forbidding, His face woreama- 
licious scowl,and he appeared to be excited and 
angry. Miss Harrington was not timid, but she 
felt considerable anxiety lest this man should 
discover that she was alone, and as she sup- 
posed, unprotected. 

While mentally reflecting upon what course 
she should pursue, if he was insolent, an un- 
expected defender suddenly rose up, in the per- 
son of her dog, who was lying across the 
threshold of the open door, asleep in the sun. 
He was nota large dog, and he had always 
been such a gentle, inoffensive creature, that 
Miss Harrington had never suspected him of 





being formidable, but as he sprung up andj 4 


set his eye upon the stranger, his whole aspect 
changed. He uttered a low, deep growl, and, 
planting himself in the door way, evinced so 
much determination and anger, that the man, 
fierce as he looked, drew back in alarm. Then 
catching a glimpse of Miss Harrington, he 
said to her ine peremptory tone, ‘Call off 
your dog; ma’am, ] want to come in.” Miss 
Harrington decided to let her courageous 
“friend, as he had assumed the office of porter, 
act as he saw fit about admitting him, ane made 
no reply. ‘*Won’t you please call off that 
dog ?"’ asked the man, in a more subdued tone. 
Still receiving no reply, he advanced upon the 
dog. ‘Get out of the way, will you?’ said 
he, savagely, ‘Get out of the way, or I’ll make 
you.”’ The dog tooka step towards him, every 
hair on bis body bristling with rage, and his 
eyes flashing fire, and the man beat a hasty 
retreat. Soon after, Miss Harrington heard 
him trying the windows and doors, while he 
cursed and scolded, in tones that made her re- 
joice to know that they were all securely fas- 
tened. After this fruitless effort, he suddenly 
returned, as if hoping to find the dog off guard, 
but the faithful creature was upon the alert, 
and told him so, with such anemphatic growl 
that he drew back in a greater rage than be- 
fore, and went away cursing the dog in such a 
passion, that Miss Harrington blessed her brave 
little defender most heartily, for having stood 
his ground with such unexpected courage. 
“Children, children,’’ an excellent old lady 
used to say to her boys, whenever they exhibit- 
ed rudeness, or want of respect towards others, 
“Qhildren, treat every body well. When you 
have lived in the world as long as I have, you 
will learn that it is better to have the good 
will of a dog than his il? will.” 


Doubtless Miss Harrington’s kindness to 


hers, when he seemed but a useless pet, made | 
in danger. It may seem) 


him her 
singular that the man should have feared the 


her, when she recalled his aspect at the time, 
for it said, more ple than words, ‘‘I shall 
not be touched with impunity, and I will not 
yield while life lasts.” May we not say that 
he awed the vagrant more by his courage and 
determination than his muscular power ? 

P. P. BONNEY. 





LETTERS FROM SUBSCRIBERS. 





Quincy, Ill., Jan, 16, 1861. 

Postisuers or Youtn’s Companion :—En- 
closed is one dollar more, in payment for one 
more subscriber, which my son has obtained 
for Lam a teacher, and take the ““Com- 
ion’” weekly ta my school, to read some 
article orstory to my pupils. The truth is, 
I read it with about asmuch pleasure as the 
boys. I think you.are eminently successful in 
conducting this paper. My son wishes me 
to write to you that he got four dollars this 
year for py a calf, and F raplee Biparrae > 
send you a dollar a year till it is all gone, an 

gt a many saboletbeds as he can besides. 

ys 


he has sent six in the last two years. 
Reapeotially Yours, J. G. 


Ticonderoga, N. Y., April 21, 1861. 
Messrs. Ormsrxap & Co. Dear Sirs:—En- 
closed you will please find one dollar for the 
Youth’s Companion, for the year ending in 
July, 1861. I think ita paper worth paying 
for. Hoping to eee its ye | face for the time 
to come, I remain your well-wisher and sin- 

cere friend, P. L. Ne 





VARIETY. 





THE WATER-CRESS GIRL. 


In the fresh and early morning, 
When the dew is on the flowers, 
Trips a little maiden, scorning 
Ali the busy, later hours. 
Singing, ‘‘ Moments that I prize 
When the sun first opes his eyes.”’ 


Then she stops to gather cresses, 
By the margin of the brook, 
And the little violet blesses, 
When she finds it inthe nook. 
Singing, singing, all the while, 
From her heart so free from guile. 


Now she takes her dripping cresses 
In a basket on her head ; 
Many ladies with fine dresses, 
Would give up their wealth, and tread 
Just the paths to happiness 
That this little maiden bless. 
Home Journal. 


THE DAISY AND THE THRUSH. 


“Spring is coming,’’ said a celandine, peep- 
ing from under a oa 

“1s it really ?’’ said a thrush; then 1 must 
look after my nest. But who told you so?’’ 

“The sun. When he came out this morn- 
ing he looked so lovingly on me, that I open- 
ed at once to see him, and a soft breath of air 
was playing alliaround; besides the violet is 
ite ready to show her pretty face, and [ can 
smell her perfume even here.” 

The thrush shook his head. ; 

“Is spring coming ?”’ he said to the violet. 

*Yes,’’ said the violet. 

‘How do you know ?”’ asked the thrush. 

“By the softadew that hung on me this 
morning, which the sun kissed away. Wait 
till to-morrow, and you shall cee all my buds 
open.”’ 

“Is spring coming?’’ said the thrush to a 
daisy, that showed her face on the turf. 

«No, I think not,” said the daisy ; ‘‘nct 
2” : 

**How so ?’’ sail the thrush ; ‘‘celandine and 
violet assure me it is.” 

**Celandine and violet are young and.inex- 
perienced,”’ said the daisy. ‘+I have weather- 
ed the winter, and know well that it is not 
over. The sun kissed me and the south wind 
blew at Christmas, but I knew full well it was 
not to be depended upon ; and, although he 
was kind this morning as he was then, and a 
breeze just as gentle blew, winter is not past, 
take my word for it.”” 

The thrush told the celandine and violet 
what the daisy said. 

‘‘Mere croaking,’’ said celandine. 

«Some people are given to forebode,’’ said 


the violet. . 

The thrush hopped about ; he wished to be- 
lieve them, but couldn’t help thinking the 
daisy was right. 


+ night.a frost set in and killed the ce- 
landine and the violet, and a deep snow soon 
buried them. The thrush could hardly find a 
hip or a baw for his dinner. When the snow 
melted? the daisy was there on the turf. The 
sun was shining and the south wind blowing: 
the thrush, half-starved, was pecking about 
for worms. 

**You’ll believe me now, won't you ?’’ said 
the daisy. ‘Take my advice, and don’t begin 
to build yet ; there will be more winter before 
spring comes.”’ 

The thrush hopped over the grave of celan- 
dine and violet, and my soa twittering 
requiem, and then flew to his hole, to 
wait for building time. 


THE NOBLE DANE. 


It was, during the Swedish wars of the 
seventeeth cen , that, after a battle in 





dog #6 much, when we consider his size, but 
Miss Harrington remarked that it did not to 


which the enemy been worsted, a burgher 
of Flensburg was about to refresh himself with 





a draught of beer from a small wooden bottle, 
when he heard the cry of a wounded Swede, 
who, fe rier gs, ds acd the beverage, 


> 

*T am thirsty ; give me to drink !”’ 

Now, the jose sped Flensburg was a kind 
man, and on was very himself, 
he at once replied,—‘‘Thy need is greater than 
mine ;’’ and, kneeling down by the side of the 
woun 80 x un) t uor into 

ded soldier, he poured the li i 
his.mouth. 


But the treacherous Swede, taking advan- 
tage of the defenceless position of his benefac- 
tor, fired his pistol at him as he bent down, 


and wounded him in the shoulder. Then the 
a sprang upon his legs, and indignantly 
exclaimed ;— 

“Rascal! I would have befrionded you, and 
you would murder me in return ; now will [ 
punish you! 1 would have given to you the 
whole bottle, now you shall have oniy half.’’ 
And drinking off one half himself, he gave the 
remainder to his enemy. 

When the news of this action came to the 
ears of King Frederick the Third, he ordered 
him into his presence, and asked him—* Why 
did you not kill the rascal ?”’ 

‘‘Sire,”’ replied the man, ‘I could never 
kill a wounded enemy.” 

‘Thou meritest to be a noble,’’ said the 
King ; and he caused him to be created one 
at once, and gave him for his arms a wooden- 
beer-bottle pierced through with an arrow ; 
which cognizance was borne by his children 
after him, till the om Bares ay f a out in 
the person of an maiden lady.—Marryat's 
Jutland and the Fon Isles. 


INGENUITY OF INSEOTS. 


An early riser gives us this very amusing 
anecdote of a spider's attempt to provision his 
family. We are only very sorry that his spider- 
ship was so much disturbed : 

Being in the habit of rising early, I have my 
break/ast table got ready over night. On sit- 
ting down this morning, remarkable circum- 
stance attracted my attention. About twelve 
inches from the table, and over the sugar ba- 
sin, [ saw suspended in mid-air two small 
lumps of sugar, about the size of large peas. 
At first I felt mach surprise, for I looked, and 
looked, and looked again ; but sugar it was, 
and there they were—a fact. I blew at them, 
they moved, like the pendulum of a clock, but 
what held them 1 could not see. I thought 
of Mahomet’s tomb being suspended between 
heaven and earth ; then I thought of the spir- 
its from the spirit-ra pping world ; but ew ih 
I thought, they have not reached this veaceful 
spot in Kent. However, I lifted the candle up 
to the ceiling,and away ran a spider alung the 
ceiling, which at once told me that the busy 
little thing had been at work in the night. I 
then closely examined, and saw that each 
lump was suspended by a single thread or web 
of the spider, whom 1 must have disturb- 
ed, or he would have had them up in his aerial 
abode before long. 


WASHINGTON AND FRANELIN. 


1t may be mentioned as a somewhat strikin 

fact, and one, I believe, not hitherto adverte 
to, that the families ot Washington and Frank- 
lin—the former the t leader of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, the latter not second to any 
ofhis patriotic aesociates—were established in 
the same central county of Northampton, and 
within a few miles of each other, the Wash- 
ingtons at Brighton and Sulgrave, belonging 
to the landed gentry of the country, and in 
the great civil war supporting the royal side ; 
the Franklins, at the village of Eaton, living 
on the produce of a farm of thirty acres, and 
the earnings of their trades as blacksmiths, 
and espousing—some of them at least, and the 
father and uncle of Benjamin Franklin among 
the number—the principles of non-comformists. 
Their respective emigrations, germs of t 
events in history, took place—that of John 
Washington, the oid eager of George, 
in 1567, to loyal Virginia ; that of Josiah 
Franklin, the father of Benjamin, about the 

ear 1685, to the metropolis of Puritan New 

gland.— Edward Everett. 





WOMAN’S COURAGE AND DEVOTION. 


During the whole of Lord Dundonald’s ar- 
duous services and romantic adventures in 
South America, Lady Dundonald accompanied 
him, to soothe his anxieties, to sustain his 
hopes, to animate his exertivns, to share his 
dangers. One night, whilst he was in command 
of the Chilian fleet, his ship got becalined un- 
der a battery, from which he was assailed 
with red-hot shot. His men were seized with 
a panic, and deserted their guns. If the firc 
from the shore was not returned, it would 
speedily hecome steady, sustained, and fatal. 

e went down to the cabin where she lay :— 
“Ifa woman sets them the example, they may 
be shamed out of their fear; it is our only 
chance.’ She rose and followed him upon 
the deck. We have heard her relate that the 
first object that met her eye, was the battery, 
with its flaming furneces, round which dark 
figures were moving, looking more like incar- 
nate demons than men. A glance at her bus- 
band’s impressive features, and his ‘‘terrible’’ 
calmness, reassured her. She took the match, 
and fired a gun when he had pointed it. The 
effect on the crew was electrical ; they return- 
ed to their posts with a shout, and the battery 
was speedily silenced.—N. Brit. Rev. 


A RARE PIECE OF KNOWLEDGE. 

A child heard it said of a distinguished per- 
son, ‘He knows when to get angry.”’ Te- 
mark awakened a good man ae in the 
child’s mind. Those thoughts to the 
answering of the question, should a man 
get angry? 

He should not get angry because things 
happen contrary to his expectations, hecause 
the work in:which he is engagedis marred. It 
would be foolish to be angry without any rea- 


He should not get angry because he is not 
treated kindly by others. If he deserves to be 
treated unk’ , then he ought not to be an- 
gry because he is justly treated. If he does 
not deserve to be treated unkindly, then he 
should not add the pain of anger to that caus- 
ed by unjust treatment. 

He should get angry when he is sure that 
Christ, if he were in his circumstances, would 


get angry! 


THE FOX AND THE GOAT. 


A fox was one day drinking at a well, when | 
his feet slipped and he fell into the water. It | 
was not deep enough to drown him, yet, with | 
all his efforts, poor Reynard could not get out. 
Presently, a thirety goat looked in, and seeing 
the fox at the bottom, asked him if the water 
*O yes,”* said the fox, ‘‘it is beautiful, and 
there is plenty of it.” 


In jumped the goat, and in a moment the 
~ on his back, and thence out of the 


‘*Aha, my friend!’ said he, as he stood in 
safety on the brink, “‘if your brains had been 
equal to your beard, you'd have looked before 
you se !” and the cunning fellow ran 
away and left the poor goat in the water. 

Moral.—Before you follow the advice of 
cunning people, think well of the consequence. 


QUICK ENOUGH I COMBE. 


An Irishman in Sacramento ran a long dis- 
tance down K street for the purpose of get- 
ting on board the San Francisco boat. As he| 
arrived at the landing, the steamboat was) 
leaving, and his chance for that trip was de- 
stroyed. A boatman, who had observed the 
hurrying man, cried out, 

“Ah! ole feller, ye didn’t come quick 
enough, did ye ?” 

“ Arrah,”’ d the disapp : 
was quick enough I come, but too tate I start- 


inted, ‘it 





The Irishman’s explanation points to an im- 
portant moral. There are a { many who 
are in earnest to do wise and worthy things 
when it is too late. 


HEROISM AND BRUTALITY. 
Little John Rafferty, a boy on board the 
State School Ship at Salem, saved, a few cents 
at a time, $2 25 to visit his poor mother at 


Boston. The sailors clubbed together and | person 


raised money for his fare to Boston. After 


remaining one day, he gave all the money to | oiihe 


his mother and went to the railroad conduc- 
tor, told his story, and him to trust 
him for his passage money till he could refund 
it. He was refused, put off the train, and 
started to walk home. After losing his way 
and going several miles out of the road, he ar- 
rived on ean the vessel, and fell senseless on 
the deck, exhausted from cold and hunger. 


We had rather suffer the cold and hunger of 
the unselfish boy, than be possessed of the 
hard, unsympathizing nature of that crusty 
railroad conductor. 


DEATH FROM THE BITE OF A CAT. 


In Toronto, C. W., some weeks since, a cat 
entered Trinity Church during service, and got 
into one of the pews, where it bit a Miss God- 
erham on the hand. The animal was subse- 
quently caught by the sexton, Mr. Mulligan, 
and while he was carrying it out it bit him on 
the hand and scratched him. Mr. Mulligan 
regarded the wounds as trifling, and paid no 
attention to them. A few days afterwards his 
hand and arm began to swell in a fearful man- 
ner, and although physicians were at once 
called in, their skill was of no avail, and the 
mau died in great agony. Miss Goderham was 
also very ill at last accounts, but hopes were 
entertained of her recovery. 


A RAGGED BOY. 


A lady speaks to a ragged boy in the streets 
of London. It seems a small matter. The 
passers-by do not think that much depends up- 
on her fidelity in trying to lead that young va- 
grantto the Sabbath school. Butsh ds, 
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“USE THE BEST}? 


Please read afew 
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I shall contin’ 
Bat ue to use it 


a Yours, éc., 
Pastor of Elm St. Methodist Church, ienchestst, en. 


Nasuva, N. H., 
Mazssas. Huwny P. Wuson & Uo.: For some 
my hair been t 


urning le 
rator Seale’ cannee and freed from dandruf, 
hair is to its original colour, and rendered suit 
, and where it was very thin. anew and beautiful growth 


I feel confident that it Tates, not asa dye, but to restore 
the roots to their state. Must cheerfully do] 
recommend it to all who are in need. The expense is nothing 


with the benefit received. 
Ee aetna  hev'R'N. ERLIOS. 


‘may concern : 
8 that I have been an eye witnessot the wonder- 
ful efiects of Mrs. Wilson’s Hair Kegenator ne several ol my 
friends’ heads ; some, it reinstateu the hair to its original 
color—others it gave @ fine new growth of hair, 
case having been very bald for fifteen years, but 
an increase ot , and Lan satistied if 1 had attended 

to it as I should have done, my head would have been nearly 
°F fou have Uberty te tee this ea you please, with the addition 

ou have use as you pl » WwW 
that it is almost a sure cure for the headache. 
Dr. H. A. BENTON, 

Of the Saratoga Water Cure, 


and in 
now 1 tind 


Sanatoca, N Y,, Aug. 15, 

Musses. Henney P. Wirson & Co.: 1 bave used your Hair 
Regenerator on my on Tin Temoved the dandruf and 
cured the headache w I have been very much afllicted 
with for many years. 

Ihave it to the heads of hundreds of times, 
and I have never known an instance but what it removed al! 
erysipelas, sores and pimples of every kind. 


The above you are at liberty to make use of pe yom ane M8 
MINOT FARRAR. 


The Regenerator is put up in two sizes, and retails for 50 cts. 
pint bottle, aud $1 for quart bottles. ‘The quart. bottles are 
much the ? w R 
are made are, of a rare virtue, and are entirely ditierent trom 
those used in prepara’ ; kind in 4 
They are cooling and gently moistening in their nature, and 
coutain no properties but those which nature eviuently in- 
anes Bx the purpose, and will surely do all it is recom- 
dirs. Wilson's Hair Dressing is put up in large bottles, and 
retails for 37 cts. per and for dressing the hair of any 





pe » ¥ or old, there is not its equal in the world. It 

li make the hair everything you Want it should Le, and 
moreover, it has a perfume that is infinitely superior w 4 
of the fas! extracts, either joreigu or American, wh 


should entitle it to a place on ev y's toilet table. 
Be careful and obtain Mrs. H. K. Wilson's Hair Dressing, as 
as the name will be blown in every bottle, aud you cau obtaip 
it in almost every store in the United States or Canada. 

Wholesale Agents. 

H. H. Hay, Portland, General Agent for Maine, New Bruns- 

wick, ‘and Novascotia. rg 
GEORGE T. NICHOLS, Northfield ; F. E. SMITH, M 
lier, Vt., General Agents for Vt. Aig 
T.W.DYOTT & SONS, Philadelp 

2 ‘a 8, hia, General Agents for 


a . 84 Hanover St. ; Wilson, Fairbanks & Co. 
No. ss and er St. ; Reed, Cutler & Co., No. iL 
115 Broad St., Boston, Mass. ev he, ib end 


Manufactured by HENRY P. WILSON & CO., Manck 
ter, N. 1 x. to whom all jetters should be addressed. 


IMPORTANT FACTS ABOUT 


PERUVIAN’ SYRUP! 
INTERESTING TO ALL INVALIDS. 


Three-fourths of all the sickness and suffering in the world, is 
the result of derangement of the physical system, cousequent 
upon @ weakened and impaired condition of the natural forces. 

The principal vital force is the iron contained in the blood, 
This Is derived from the food we eat ; but if from any cause or 
derangement, the necessary amount ofiron is not taken into 
the circulation, the whole system suffers, and unless the defi- 
ciency is supplied, all the natural powers are weakened, and 
sometimes to a degree which brings on entire prostration of 
the physical and mental forces. Then follows every imagina- 
ble complaint, all however arising from deterioration or 


BAD STATE OF THE BLOOD. 


Among these are Dyspepsia, Nervous Debility, Languor and 
Depression of Spirits, Scrofula, Piles, Skin Diseases of every 
D Tendency to G Weaknevs of the Sexu- 
al Organs, Prolapsus Uteri and diseases of the female system 
generally, and all complaints accompanied by weakness or 








and he becomes a Christian and a missionary. 
He translates the Bible into a language spoken 
by 360,000,000 of people. On the records of 
eternity it may appear that more depended on 
the act of her who was faithful to John Mor- 
rison, than on the conduct of any hero or 
statesman of that age. 


THE APPRENTICE’S CHOICE! 


Well, Augustus,’’ said a grocer to his ap- 
prentice, ‘‘you have been apprenticed now 
three months, and have seen the several de- 
partments of our store ; I wish to give you a 
choice of occupation.” 

“Thank’ee, sir.’’ 

‘Well, now, what part of the business do 
you like best, Augustus ?”’ 

“Shuttin’ up, sir ?’’ 


PRETTY CUSTOM. 


In Norway, during the Christmas holidays, 
golden sheaves of corn are placed on the to: 
of the houses, or on long poles, that the bi 
of heaven may share in the abundance of God’s 
blessings. is isa beautiful recognition of 
the universality of God’s love and care for all 
his creatures. 


A BIGHT ANSWER. 

‘Give it to him, Geo 
would pay him well for ¢! 
“No,” said George ; ‘if he has done wrong, 
that isno reason why I should do wrong too.” 


; give it to him. I 
ab 


The love of pleasure betrays us into ; 
and many aman, through lee of fame, 





sonable cause. 


infamous. 





of physical and mental energy. In all these cases 
THE PERUVIAN SYRUP 

has effected the most astonishing cures,and the great secret 

of its wonderful success is the simple fact that it at once sup- 

plies the deficiency Of that indispensable ingredient, 


IRON IN THE BLOOD. 


The statements of cures which are published in our pam. 
phiet may be relied upon as strictly true in every case, in roo 
of which we will at any time, ou application, show the original 
letters and statements of the fersons cured. 

Bverr Invatip Suoutp Reap Tuxse Facts, and avail bim- 
self or herself of this invaluable 


JOHN P. JEWEIT & CARTER, 
No 39. Summer Srrzxr, Boston. 
For sale by all Druggists, 














BOUND VOLUMES. 


FOR sale, at a low price, at thisOmi 
ofthe Companion from 1h age 





YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


A FAMILY PAPER 
DRYOTED TO 
Piety, Morality,Brotherly Love,--No Sec- 
tarianism, No Controversy. 
PUBLISHED WERELY sY 
OLMSTEAD & CO., BOSTON, M8. 

No. 22 School Street. 

Paton Slarege. Six Corizs ron $5 raruent tm apvancs 


BOUND VOLUMES $1 and 1.25, 
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